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The armed services are sending two generals, an admiral, a color guard, and a 
20-plece Navy band to the ceremonies opening the right-wing Freedom Studies 
Center of the Institute for American Strategy. John M. Fisher is president of 
the Center, the Institute, as well as the right-wing American Security Council. 
Surprisingly, among the board of directors, most of them well-known rightists, 
is Governor Otto Kemer of Illinois. 


The follovying two items were published in the Columbia Free Press magazine 
edited by students at the University of Missouri. The first, a letter to the 
editor by Frank C. Headbrink, an employee in the physical plant of the Uni- 
versity, tells of threats by his foreman for discussing his participation in a 
'‘peace vigil.” Although repeatedly challenged by other employees, he was in- 
structed by the foreman not to explain his position or to express his convic- 
tions, if he plans to keep his job. In another edition, the editors discuss the 
School of Journalism and its daily newspaper, the Columbia Missourian. (Mis- 
souri U. is the only school that puts out a city circulation daily, not a school 
newspaper.) The CEP charges that "editorials are checked by the Dean so that 
none offend, especially advertisers or the University. News stories are omitted 
if they would cause controversy. Weddings and deaths of Negroes in Columbia 
are published only under unusual circumstances. To print a picture of a Negro 
choir boy at Christmas on the society page caused a three-week battle and 
almost ended in defeat.” 

Reporters were barred from attending a discussion held by the Democratic 
National Committee on "How to Communicate with the News Media.” 

The Jefferson City Sunday News-Tribune refused to accept an advertisement 
opposing a revenue bond issue on the grounds that the newspaper favors the 
bond issue. 


"The political structure of St. Louis and other cities is heavily infiltrated by 
Communists,” declared Thomas Younglove of St. Louis, former FBI agent, at 
the convention of the extremist American Conseivative Party of Missouri 
earlier this year. 


The Veterans of Foreign War asked New York Mayor John V. Lindsay to in- 
vestigate 209 New Yorkers for un-American activities when they complained 
that tlie VFW had upset their sleep by the sqealing of bag pipes, the thunder 
of dioims, and the tramp of 17,000 marchers, during a parade which lasted 
past midnight. The VFW Commander-in-Chief said that every resident of 
Fifth avenue shoXild have been on the sidewalks cheering "instead of being 
upstairs in their beds,” It was time, he said, that a new Paul Revere rode down 
Fifth Avenue. A vice admiral recalled Julia Ward Howe had been awakened 
by the tramp of federal troops down Pennsylvania avenue in the Civil War. 
She did not call city hall, he said, "she was inspired to write the lyrics to ‘The 
Battle Hymn of the Republic.* ” 

A debt collection concern applied to the Federal Trade Commission to send 
out skip-tracing material under the named: Missing Heirs, Inc. They were 
turned down. 


While the U. S. Army never objects to statements or letters to the editor by of- 
ficers and enlisted men endorsing the oflScial administration policy, it immedi- 
ately intervenes if such public statements are critical of current U.S. policy. The 
American Civil Liberties Union points out, "it seems perfectly clear . . . that 
it is not public statements as such to which the Army objects, but only those 
statement which presume to criticize official policy.” 
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Paul Douglas For Senator 
F/M: As a strong supporter of 
FOCUS /Midwest from its original 
edition up until the present date, I 
would like to express some sadness 
and disappointment regarding the 
article (Vol. 4, No. 11-12) relating to 
‘‘Paul Douglas For Senator?” 

The article was by Harry Barnard 
and was “Against.” The article is 
full of name-calling, innuendoes, and 
worse. Labelling Paul Douglas as a 
McCarthyite is, itself, the height of 
McCarthyism. 

As a former member of the staff 
of Senator Douglas in 1953 and 1954, 
the height of the McCarthyite period, 
I can tell you — first hand — that 
Senator Douglas fought strongly 
against everything that Senator Mc- 
Carthy was for. He stood up in strong 
support of all the safeguards which 
were so necessary for persons testify- 
ing before Congressional committees 
and subcommittees. He took strong 
stands favoring full protection of per- 
sons in Government jobs who had 
been unjustly accused. 

Labelling Senator Douglas as . a 
McCarthyite is the extreme of reck- 
lessness, it occurs to me, not only on 
the part of Author Barnard, but on 
the part of FOCUS/Midwest for 
printing such an accusation. 

Writing off Senator Douglas' vot- 
ing “correctly on civil rights. Medi- 
care, and similar domestic issues” as 
something which “nearly all poliHcians 
in Northern states” do, is as unen- 
lightened as it is misleading. Senator 
Douglas has not just voted correctly, 
he has offered strong, fighting leader- 
ship on these important issues. 

I remember in 1956, at a time when 
I was acting Chief Counsel on the 
Senate Subcommittee on Constitution- 
al Rights, that Senator Douglas was 
one of six senators in the entire Sen- 
ate to back a civil rights bill which 
was the precursor of the important 
civil rights legislation which was 
passed in the following Congressional 
session. This small group of fighting 
senators included Senator Hennings, 
Chairman of the Constitutional Rights 
Subcommittee, Senator Lehman, and 
Senator Langer. 
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Final indiscretion committed by 
Author Barnard appears in the last 
paragraph of his article when he saw 
fit to quote from a private letter 
written by Senator Douglas to him 
as his friend during World War II. 
This was at a time when Senator 
Douglas was literally writing to his 
“friend” Barnard from a Marine base 
in the Pacific. 

There is certainly two sides to 
every argument, and reasons to favor 
or disfavor the re-election of any 
senator — but I believe that Senator 
Douglas deserves better treatment 
than this. 

Larry Carp 
Clayton, Missouri 

F/M: Senator Paul H. Douglas has 
helped to build a solid tower of 
liberal legislation. Paul Douglas 
focuses on the future. He has vital 
work to do. We who want a better 
world for all people everywhere 
should dedicate ourselves to his re- 
election this November. 

Surely the people who have paid 
close attention to the public state- 
ments of Paul Douglas since 1932, 
as I have, will see that Irving Dilliard 
has very truthfully presented the 
Senators record. By contrast Harry 
Barnard has offered distortions 
amounting to falsehoods. To link Paul 
Douglas with the behavior of the 
late Senator Joseph McCarthy and to 
suggest that Paul Douglas could be 
tolerant toward Hitlerism is insane. 
Finally, we cannot base our judgments 
on what some unnamed friends are 
supposed or alleged to have said pri- 
vately on some undated occasion. 
Liberals prefer open facts, openly ar- 
rived at. 

James H. Roche 
Chairman, Social Studies Dept. 
Elmwood Park (111.) Community 
High School 

Harry Barnard Replies: 

I am not surprised by the reaction 
of some supporters of Paul Douglas 
to my piece, for it also pained me to 
face the facts. The September Atlantic 
flatly describes him as “more hawk- 
like than President Johnson,” and: 
“As a senator in 1950 he advocated 


a preventive war in the form of an 
atomic bomb dropped on China. . . 
His constant theme has been the need 
to ‘probe, needle, and press the Com- 
nmnists/ lie .said last year, 'the equa- 
tion is .simple: cither they obliterate 
NS, or we oblitoralo them. 

Obviously, I am not alone in view- 
ing Douglas as a dedicated warhawk, 
the main point of my article. 

I do not imply that Douglas was as 
bad as McCarthy. He was not, of 
course. But he certainly had high 
tolerance for McCarthy. David Law- 
rence, for example, sensed that in his 
November 18, 1954 column in tTie 
Chicago Daily News headed: “Lauds 
Douglas' Calm in McCarthy Matter.” 
Douglas consistently refused to attack 
McCarthy although he did get up 
some suggested rules for improving 
the committe's operations. When asked 
in March 1954 about McCarthy s 
committee, Douglas' response was, 
“Unless we agree that there is an 
evil (communism) it is not proper 
for us to criticize the committee. 
(Chicago Tribune, March 15 and 16, 
1954.) Such evasion by a “giant of a 
liberal,” is so close to going along with 
McCarthyism as to make denial mere 
quibbling. 

But I repeat: my main point was 
that Douglas, as a result of Mc- 
Carthylike hysteria over communism, 
is a warhawk and should be re- 
pudiated on that score alone. 

The Minutemen 

F/M: I've just read the latest issue 
of FOCUS/Midwest and, as usual, 
it was enlightening and enjoyable. 
One short article caught my atten- 
tion, and that is the one dealing 
with the Minutemen and the leak of 
information about this organization 
by “Mr. Jerry Milton Brooks.” Ac- 
cording to the article, which I as- 
sume is based upon Brook's own 
statement to Mr. Wilcox, Brooks had 
not broken with the Minutemen until 
December, 1965. 

Early in 1963, I met with Jerry 
Brooks in East St. Louis where he 
lived at the time. He had some in- 
formation, he said, about the Minute- 
men, the Counter-Insurgency Council, 
and other assorted extremists. 

This turned out to be one of the 
queerest experiences of my life. 
Brooks would not let us meet with 
him in his house. Instead, we sat for 
tliree hours in my car, parked at the 
curb about a block away from his 
house. He began to talk and didn't 
stop for the entire time. He knew 
something about eveiy name and 
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every organization of the fanatic 
fringes which existed at that time. 
Finally, he offered to sell us detailed 
information about the activities of 
escaped former SS and SD Nazis who, 
he claimed, were working and living 
in St. Clair and Madison Counties. 
( Obviously, these leads were checked 
out by the FBI and immigration 
authorities and found to be totally 
lacking in fact. As a matter of fact, 
the FBI had long been aware of 
Brooks and he apparently had offered 
to sell that organization information 
also over a period of years.) 

I wouldn't believe anything he said 
because I firmly believe that he is 
one of these unfortunate characters 
that becomes associated on the fringes 
of various extremist organizations for 
the personal thrill of tenuous ac- 
ceptance which he receives from such 
association. I think Mr. Wilcox was 
bamboozled. 

Name Withheld 

Springfield, 111. 

K. C. War On Poverty 

F/M; I was quite amused by the 
caption under the photograph of Saul 
Alinsky on page 18 facing the article 
by Edgar Chasteen (Vol. 4 No. 11- 
12). The caption stated: “Saul Alinsky 
is the force behind the Back of the 
Yards Foundation headquartered in 
Chicago." Saul Alinsky was indeed 
the designer of the Back of the Yards, 
but it is not a foundation. On the 
contrary, it is a lily-white, rigidly 
segregated Chicago neighborhood. 
I think the writer of the caption 
meant to associate Alinsky with the 
Industrial Areas Foundation. This is 
his machinery and it is headfpiartered 
in Chicago. 

Kyle Haselden 

Editor 

Christian Century 
Editor’s Note: We blush. 
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Our Fifdi Volume 

With this issue we begin Volume Five. We admit that our “number- 
ing" may have kept our readers in some suspense. We have now adopted 
a new, simple system: aside from the volume, ever)* issue will cany onlv 
one number reflecting the e.xact number of magazines published. The 
current issue, therefore, is Volume 5, Number 33. 

The previous system of using two issue numbers per publication (which 
we used temporarily to synchronize our dating with our numbering — 
please don’t ask us to explain it), may have created a wrong impression 
about the number of publications we sell per a $6-subscription. A one- 
year $6-subscription buys 11 publications, a two-year $ 11-subscription 
buys 22, and a three-year $ 15-subscription buvs 33. These are the same 
rates which have been in effect since FOCUS was founded in 

1962. 

The Annual Index for Volume Four appears on page 15. Readers in- 
terested in any one of the 32 back issues, can obtain them for 75c each 
e.xcept four special issues: The Kennedy Memorial Issue; the Stevenson Me^ 
mortal Issue; and the Roster of the Right Wing which cost $1 each; the 
Voting Records issue featuring all key bills and votes in the 1965 General 
Assemblies of Illinois and Missouri can only be obtained with the purchase 
of a subscription or by current subscribers. 

New subscribers entering a one-year subscription can choose tvv'o of 
the special issues named above, a new tvv'o-year subscriber will receive 
all four free of charge. This offer also holds good for gift subscriptions. 
Keep it in mind for the holidays. 
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Everything’s Up To Date 
In Kansas City 

C) NCE more reform-ridden Kansas City has 
thrown out the rascak. The Jackson County 
primary victory of the two-year-old CCP 
(Committee for County Progress) allied with 
the four-year-old Freedom, Inc.; the County 
Highway Engineer's faction; and a few other, 
minor groups was the result of an all-out 
eflFort to dislodge an array of Democratic 
patronage factions from county offices. Under 
the blue-chip banner of Charles E. Curry, 
presiding judge of the Jackson County Court, 
an ad hoc, reformist alliance was build which 
swept eight of the nine county offices. 

Just as upsetting to the established way of 
running things as the victory of the reformers, 
is the emergence of Freedom, Inc. as a 
major political influence. Freedom, Inc. calls 
itself the political arm of Kansas City's civil 
rights movement. The success of Freedom, 
Inc. in helping the CCP, has placed the in- 
herent political power of the Kansas City 
Negro community on a more organized and 
effective footing than is prevalent either in 
St. Louis or Chicago. 

A moral crusade has won the primary, but 
will it provide for the day to day demands of 
administering a county? Actually, the elec- 
tion has fragmentized county power. The eight 
individuals elected are not responsible to 
CCP or anyone. They do have the opportun- 
ity to build a new patronage system. And who 
will be available to fill the jobs? Former em- 
ployees, some new friends, and others which 
the defeated Democratic factions expect to 
provide. Since the county offices control be- 
tween 100 and 600 jobs each, their importance 
is self-evident. The staffs of these offices have 
been traditionally bloated to build political 
strength. The Kansas City Star estimates that 
the 1,700 courthouse employees, for example, 
could be reduced to 1,000 without imparing 
any services. 

The reformers ran on the promise of es- 
tablishing a merit system as the first 
order of business. This is of overriding im- 
portance. Freedom, Inc. should fully back this 
move because Negroes, as the Kansas City 
Call points out, usually fare much better under 
a merit system. The history of hiring at the 
City Hall of Kansas City is a prime example. 

But the merit system alone will not do it. 
The CCP, the umbrella organization, must 
provide a’ cohesive, well organized base. It 
cannot continue to depend on motivated vol- 
unteers They will drift away. At least, the 
noO-member Freedom, Inc^ is organized on 
the ward level. But the CCP is an area-wide 
group without continuity in structure. In 
spite of the primal") victory, it is structurally 
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and professionally weak. This the defeated 
factions know and wait and hope. 

The Right Formula 

(3 N the very day that Chicago Mayor Rich- 
ard A. Daley announced plans for a resident 
professional theater if between five and ten 
million dollars can be found, a Kansas City ef- 
fort to form a major repertory theater collapsed. 

The differences in these two efforts not only 
tell much about such campaigns, but they 
also show up the artistic moods in both 
communities. 

In Chicago, decision-makers in the industrial 
and professional society are involved: William 
Hartman, David M. Kennedy, Daggett 
Harvey, Leign Block, Fairfax Cone, Ben W. 
Heineman, William McFetridge, Marshall 
Sampsell, Gerald Sivage, Harris Ward, and 
Christopher Wilson among others. 

It is not enough to say that they responded 
to the Mayors winning smile. Their past 
commitments to other, similar causes bespeak 
a deeper conviction. 

The only comparison which can be made to 
the Kansas City effort is that both drew upon 
former administrative directors of the Tyrone 
Guthrie Theater in Minneapolis. Chicago 
named Oliver Rea as consultant. Kansas City 
hired Barton H. Emmet as executive director. 

There the similarity ends. The Kansas City 
Mayors Professional Theater Planning Com- 
mittee was composed of young people, some 
of the most active were in their thirties. This 
is an age of heir-apparents at the most. The 
formation of this Committee showed that the 
Mayor had failed in enlisting the support of 
meaningful leadership. Even a trip of 44 
Kansas Citians to the Minneapolis Guthrie 
Theater, failed to gain their commitment. 
Committee chairman Irvin O. Hockaday, Jr. 
hoped in vain that a dramatic start, an active 
committee, and public enthusiasm would move 
some of the leaders to join in the $3,500,000 
drive. 

Barton H. Emmet defines Kansas City lead- 
ership as a country club set, more interested 
in Saturday dances and golf, who if they 
really want to visit a good theatre, may fly to 
New York once a year. Compared to Minnea- 
polis where nearly all the city's leadership 
participates fully in the cultural life of the 
city, or Chicago which is trying to match the 
cutural enthusiasm of her northern neighbor, 
Kansas City has flopped— temporarily, we hope. 

The Battle For Parks 

J_Jrban dwellers are faced with a series of 
dilemmas between competing land uses. And, 
as in all dilemmas, the scales of values of the 
protagonists are widely disparate. 

For many decades there has been a running 
battle between those who felt that in any situa- 
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tion of choice, keeping traffic moving and 
building the “life lines” of our cities overrode 
all other considerations and those who felt 
that maintenance of parkland and “bringing s 
little bit of the country to the city” were 
similarly overriding considerations — and that 
they were mutually exclusive. An archetype of 
the fonner would probably be many of the 
state highway engineers and of the latter, pro- 
fessional park people, bird watchers, etc. 

Until recently, most of the battles were won 
by the state highway engineers backed by the 
Bureau of Public Roads. They have had the 
money, the organization, and, as Senator 
Douglas points out, in George Leposky*s article 
in this issue little political accountability, ex- 
cept fiscal. 

Now, however, the balance of power is much 
more even. A real dialogue is in progress and 
many very satisfactoiy compromises have been 
worked out. The article “The Fighting Con- 
servationist,” points out tsvo federal bills which 
are part of this dialogue. The recent very suc- 
cessful, enlightened, and important White 
House conference sponsored by Urban 
America, Inc. on “Our People and Their Cities” 
was a powerful “environmental” voice — and 
it wasn’t crying in the wilderness either. 

The trend of current events and postures 
indicate that we can look forward to much 
more balanced programs in the future. Both 
environment and transportation are receiving 
attention and at least some of the foiTner 
antagonists are starting to talk the same 
language. 

Politicians are highly sensitive to this situa- 
tion. However, they tend to sway with the 
pressure, and organizations such as the Daniel 
Burnham Committee may have to stay in 
business for a long time to come. 

National Study 
Well Received 

EADERS of this magazine are acquainted 
with the “National Essay Invitation on the 
Triple Revolution” sponsored by Teamster 
Local 688 (St. Louis) and FOCUS/ Midwest, 
Participants in the study had to write for the 
text of the “Triple Revolution Report” and in 
their essays could evaluate the findings, 
analyze societal values in terms of the report, 
or recommend public measures to overcome 
the disorders forecast in the report. 

The most significant contributions will be 
published in FOCUS /Midwest with a first 
place award of $1,000, a second place of $500, 
and $100 awarded to any other paper ac- 
cepted for publication. 

More than 1,240 requests for the “Triple 
Revolution Report” were received from every 
state except Nevada. At least a fifth, possibly 
as many as one third, came from faculty mem- 



bers. Represented among the registrations were 
students, graduate students, and faculty from 
318 colleges and universities. 

The heaviest number of registrations came 
from California: 123. Next was New York 
with 109, Illinois with 76, and Missouri with 
73. Of the 1240 registrations, 782 were af- 
filiated with colleges and universities. Among 
people not affiliated with imiversities, the 
heaviest representation came from editors and 
writers, teachers, and executives in the com- 
munications industry. 

We share the sentiments of Harold J. Gib- 
bons, secretary-treasurer of Local 688, who 
commented, “the unusual response from 
American universities, the centers of thought 
in our society, show a healthy ferment on our 
campuses. The challenges of cybernation, 
modern weapon systems, and human rights 
revolutions will be critically analyzed and, we 
hope, new directions offered.” 

Our readers wiU be among the first to share 
the findings of this national study. 


Black Power 


T he use or misuse of the “Black Power” 
slogan doesn t perturb us very much. De- 
pending on the interpreter’s intent, he can 
read into it pure racism or merely an endorse- 
ment of self-understood Negro rights. As a 
rule, the inteipretations tell more about the 
interpreter than the slogan. 

Stokely Carmichael’s cavalier dismissal of 
white involvement, however, must be chal- 
lenged. Whether he agrees or not, whites are 
and will remain an inseparable part of the 
movement, because it is as much theirs as his. 
They, too, will overcome. 

It is noteworthy, particularly since it was 
ignored by the daily press, that the CORE 
chapters in St. Louis and Kansas City added 
their own comments before locally endorsing 
resolutions on black power and non-violence 
approved at CORE’s national convention. The 
St. Louis group substituted “integration” for 
“black power” in the resolution which read: 
Racial coexistence through Black Power is the 
only meaningful way to true equality. The 
Kansas City group adopted a locally spon- 
sored resolution reiterating its position “ to be 
one of strong advocacy toward non-violence. 
Non-violence meaning both non- aggression and 
non-*socalled self-defense’ during direct so- 
cial action.” 

Among the documents which shed some 
meaning on the black power issue, is an 
incisive statement by the National Committee 
of Negro Churchmen. The complete report can 
be obtained by writing to the Committee, 
c/o Commission on Religion and Race, Na- 
tional Council of Churches, 475 Riverside 
Drive, New York, N.Y. 10027. 
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Page Seven 


Will The Real Lincoln 


In a review of Negro colleges, 
Ebony magazine blithely states that 
“some of the predominantly Negro 
colleges will die in the shuffle, others 
will be merged with stronger insti- 
tutions, and a prestigious few will 
maintain their own existence.” The 
question facing Negro colleges will 
rarely be one of death, merger, or 
simple continuation. The question 
will be how the values of its past 
can be retained and improved upon 
in the new setting created by the 
1954 Supreme Court decision out- 
lawing the separate but equal doc- 
trine. 

The future of these Negro schools 
is largely unresolved. Politicians and 
educators will have to plan within a 
context of past ostracism and neglect, 
a usually conservative administrative 
body, a usually white community sur- 
rounding the school, a racially chang- 
ing student body, and perhaps most 
influential, Negro pride and hopes. 

The potential for Lincoln Univer- 
sity at Jefferson City, the capital of 
Missouri, is inspiring. Unfortunately, 
the understandable timidity of the 
past has kept progress to a few, ginger 
steps. Although Lincoln is one of only 
three former Negro colleges which 
has a sizable white student body, and 
while numerous challenges have 
arisen, the school continues along its 
traditional, inadequate ways. 

The Board of Curators 

Lincoln University always had a 
conservative Board of Curators. Re- 
cent appointments have moved the 
dividing line, but crucial issues are 
still decided in line with past piac- 
tices, although now by a vote of 
five to four. 

The established policy is repre- 
sented by five members, the major- 
ity: H. Byron Masterson, president, 
principal in Kennett, (Mo.); Mrs. 
Olive Decatur, vice president, of 
Springfield; George A. Rozier, treas- 
urer, attorney and former state sena- 
tor from Jefferson City; Dr. R. B. 


Doolin, superintendent of Kansas City 
schools; and George E. Roberts, 85- 
year-old resident of Hannibal, who 
has attended only six sessions, the 
election meetings, during the last six 
years. 

The reform faction is represented 
by Earl Wilson of Richmond Pleights, 
salesman with I.B.M.; James Randall 
of St. Louis, personnel director of 
McDonnell Aircraft; Carl Sapp of 
Columbia; and Dr. Carl Peterson ol 
Kansas City. 

Although Masterson has been on 
the Board for 16 years, 12 as presi- 
dent, it is common knowledge that 
public seiwice is of no interest ti) 
him. His appointment typifies the 
neglect of past governors to appoint 
qualified persons. 

As president, Masterson is also a 
member of the three-man executive 
committee which includes the vice 
president and the treasurer. By 
statutes this committee should meet 
monthly. It hasn't met in twelve 
years. Similarly, board members must 
attend every meeting, otherwise their 
office is to be declared vacant. Cura- 
tor Roberts' un excused absences over 
the past six years, except for the 
annual elections when he attends and 
supports the incumbents, typifies the 
Board's lack of concern for Lincoln 
University. 

A conclusive touch of irony is pro- 
vided by the curators' vote to 
“honor” Masterson with an honoiary 
degree several years ago. Not only is 
it unheard in the annals of higher 
education that a university board in 
effect honors itself, hut it is also a 
violation of a Missouri statue which 
declares that the curators should ac- 
crue no personal benefits from their 
position. 

No Long-Range Planning 

More important than the bestowal 
of uncalled-for honorary degrees is 
the utter lack of any long-range pro- 
gram for the University. Neithei the 
Board nor the administration has 
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University Please Stand Up? 


ever projected future needs or ex- 
pectations. 

Lincoln University alone among all 
Missouri public colleges and uni- 
versities has no planning body What- 
ever projections are publicized come 
from the office of the Missouri Com- 
mission on Higher Education, which 
has to work with 19 public and 35 pri- 
vate institutions. Since this Commis- 
sion includes Earl E. Dawson, presi- 
dent of Lincoln University, and in 
view of his extensive educational back- 
ground, a master plan for Lincoln Uni- 
versity should have been among the 
President s foremost tasks. Today, this 
lack e.xposes the University to many 
pressures, not necessarily in the inter- 
est of the student body. 

Planning is always piecemeal. A 
number of reviews and changes are 
now considered by the Board not as a 
matter of need, but because a delega- 
tion from the North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
is expected early in 1967. Continued 
accreditation of the University is at 
stake. The more basic deficiencies, 
however, go unchecked. 

During the last 25 years, for ex- 
ample, the school has built only three 
dormitories. Since dormitories can be 


wholly financed by federal funds, 
this neglect cannot be explained. Be- 
fore the days of integration, fewer 
dormitories meant by definition a 
smaller student body. Only very few 
Negroes found accommodations in 
Jefferson City. Today, it means that 
the Negro student body is kept in 
check wilfully. At present there are 
domitory facilities for nearly 800 
students and a student body of less 
than 1,800. 

The White Influx 

Since 1954, Lincoln University has 
admitted white students. Today, the 
racial composition is nearly in banlace 
although no public figures are avail- 
able. While Negroes live primarily on 
the campus, white students commute. 
While the classes are integrated, so- 
cial life is largely segregated. The 
normal division of interest between 
on-campus and off-campus students 
take on racial overtones as a result. 
Opportunities to mingle on campus 
are few and Jefferson City is a closed 
town for Negroes. 

The growth of the white student 
body, the increase in white faculty 
and other employees, the difficulty 
in finding qualified Negro faculty 


when Negroes with degrees have be- 
come the hottest commodity in busi- 
ness and schools, the lack of prepara- 
tion of the student body to the 
ongoing changes, have contributed to 
the fear that the whites will take 
over, not only in number of students 
but also in the administration. 

This fear is coupled with Negro 
cynicism that the white students 
just want to take advantage of an 
inexpensive, nearby college but do 
not want to cany' a fair share of 
campus life or responsibility. Implied 
in these Negro attitudes is a strong 
identification with Lincoln Univer- 
sity. In an era when the term aliena- 
tion has become synonymous with the 
disadvantaged and when huge pro- 
grams are conceived in order to 
“involve'* the Negro, it would be 
paradoxical to sacrifice such involve- 
ment where it does exist. 

White students, on the other hand, 
do not feel necessarily welcome. The 
silence among the students is not only 
the curators' and administration's 
fault, but is the students' handicap 
in a world of opening doors. Yet, it 
is not enough to say, as President 
Dawson did, that integration is pro- 
ceeding smoothly. Silence can be 
deadly. 

Just as there is no dialogue between 
white and Negro students, so there 
is none between Lincoln University 
and the surrounding white commun- 
ity. Lincoln University is silent, too. 
None of the civil rights organizations 
are accredited on the campus, al- 
though the Jefferson City chapters 
are made up largely of University 
personnel. 

There are many opportunities for 
Lincoln University to provide leader- 
ship. When the Jefferson City Resi- 
dential Standards Committee held 
hearings, Walter Hamilton, secretary 
of the University Board, and Peter C. 
Robertson, executive director of the 
Missouri Commission on Human 
Rights, were among the witnesses. 

Robertson charged boldly that “as 
far as housing opportunities are con- 
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THE HISTORY OF LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 

According to “A Histoiy of Lincoln University" by Dr. W. Sherman 
Savage and Missouri’s official “Blue Book,” it was two white officers who 
interested Negro soldiers in helping start, what is now known as, Lincoln 
University. Lt. Richard Baxter Foster and Lt. Aaron M. Adamson en- 
listed the support of their black soldiers, collected the funds, traveled to 
St. Louis and enlisted a committee of St. Louisans. They had collected 
$5,000 from members of the 62nd United States Colored Infantry, Mis- 
souri volunteers stationed in Texas, and $1,324.50 from the 65th Colored 
Infantry stationed in Louisiana. 

The college was first housed in a two-room building, put up by the 
Jefferson City board of education. It was closed down when the Missouri 
Legislature passed a law in 1847 forbidding the teaching of Negro chil- 
dren. It stood idle for the next 19 years, when it was taken over for the 
Lincoln Institute which was incorporated in June 25, 1866. Deeded 
to Missouri as a state school in 1879, it became a land grant college under 
the 2nd Merrill Act of 1890. The institute became Lincoln University in 
1921 under an act sponsored by Walthall M. Moore of St. Louis, the first 
Negro to seiwe in the Missouri Legislature. 
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cerned, Jefferson City is a city of 
white Missourians,” and revealed that 
real estate men have privately told 
him that the town was ‘‘off bounds” 
for Negro home purchasers, 

Hamilton only testified that the 
University had had some difficulty in 
recruiting faculty members because 
of the lack of housing in Jefferson 
City. Hamilton’s statement was so 
weak that it is now used by Jefferson 
Citians rebutting charges of discrim- 
ination. 

The Future of Lincoln U. 

By law Lincoln University is the 
equal of the University of Missouri. 
The equality ends there. In fact, Lin- 
coln hasn’t even reached the level of 
any one of the five state colleges. 
Alone among all Missouri Colleges, 
Lincoln University has not grown. In 
1961 it had an enrollment of about 
1,800; it then slipped to 1,400; and 
now has recouped its loss. Alone 
among all Missouri colleges, it has not 
attracted any sizable number of white 
students to its dormitories. Alone 
among Missouri colleges, it is unwill- 
ing to take any risks in the building 
of dormitories. And, as has been 
pointed out, alone among Missouri 
colleges it has no plans nor personnel 
contemplating future opportunities. 

Among the nine public two-year 
colleges, the five state colleges, and 
the five campuses of the University 
of Missouri, Lincoln must find its 
place. No one seriously discusses dis- 
solution or merger. Just as unlikely 
are the chances that the Missouri legis- 
lature would add a range of graduate 
schools when these are available at 
Columbia. Missouri is not big enough 
to re(|iiire two institutions of the size 
of the University of Mi.ssouri complex. 

The future of Lincoln University 
must include in its consideration three 
determining factors: its special role 
as a former Negro school in tenus 
of American Negro history; its obliga- 
tions to the ill-prepared high school 
student, white or Negro; and its func- 
tion as a regional institution. 

Ten 
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TJie New Student 
Union Building 


Lincoln University is a proud sym- 
bol of Negro contributions to America. 
In a white world which has hidden 
Negro achievements, Lincoln Univer- 
sity is a visible sign against which 
the Negro can orient himself. It is 
there for all to see, physically, boldly, 
and graduating qualified students year 
by year. Without Lincoln University 
the level of Negro education in Mis- 
souri would have been dismal indeed. 
Integration has only partially relieved 
Lincoln University of this historic 
role. Until the day when it becomes 
possible that dominantly white uni- 
versities will have integrated boards 
and Negroe deans without causing 
undue comment, Lincoln University 
has obligations dating back to the 
founding of the school. 

Lincoln University must remain one 
school where the Negro feels fully 
at home. 

Secondly, while maintaining educa- 
tional standards of excellence, the 
University must assume responsibility 
for helping white and Negro students 
coming from high schools with low 
academic standards. A few attempts 
to establish such remedial programs 
have failed because of the lack of 
administration support and the slow- 
ness and conservatism of the War on 
Poverty officials. 

A recent study of Chicago High 
School students attending the Uni- 
versity of Illinois indicate that top 
students from all-Negro public high 
schools are not as well prepared for 
college work as average students from 
other schools. As Gilbert Osofsky, his- 
tory professor and chairman of the 
University’s committee on disadvant- 
aged students, told a reporter, “no 
one has bothered to tackle this trav- 
esty but we all know what goes on 
in ghetto schools.” 

Unfortunately, no comparative 
studies have been conducted in Mis- 
souri. If anything, conditions may be 
worse in Missouri because it is 49th 
among the states in the percentage 
of income spent on education. 

Thirdly, the surrounding commun- 


ity must be involved in the growth 
of the University. Offers of support, 
such as that from the Jefferson City 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, should 
be welcomed. But involvement is a 
two-way street. The University will 
have to take an active interest in the 
capital of Missouri, its residents, and 
make its influence felt. The days have 
passed when it was politically wise 
to be as inconspicuous as possible in 
a state dominated by rural interests 
and segregationists. 

Dramatic changes can be expected 
in the years ahead. Even under the 
last General Assembly, before it was 
reapportioned, operating appropria- 
tions for Lincoln University were $200 
higher per student than that of any 
other state college or university. 
Forces are active to rectify the neglect 
of many decades. Ben Morton, execu- 
tive secretary of the Missouri Com- 
mission on Higher Education, expects 
that $6,000,000 will be required over 
the next ten years to prepare the 
school for a student body of 4,000 
and a dormitory population of 2,000. 

Within Missouri’s schools of higher 
education, Lincoln University must 
occupy its appropriate, yet unique 
place. 

Lincoln University should not be 
asked to sacrifice its past, deny its 
current responsibilities, nor its obliga- 
tion to help students who come poorly 
prepared. With good will it can be 
loyal to its traditions, loN'al to the 
surrounding community, and loyal 
to the educational tasks ahead. 






Charles Young is president of the 
St. Louis chapter of the Lincoln Uni- 
versify Alumni Association and teaches 
in St. Louis public schools. lie gradu- 
ated from Lincoln in 1957, majoring 
in education. He has received his 
M.A. in education from the Ibiivcrsity 
of Illinois and is now working for his 
Ph.D. 
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“AiV Pollution is a contributing factor to the rising incidence of chronic respire- 
tory diseases — lung cancer, emphysema, bronchitis, and asthma. There is 
evidence to suggest that certain types of air pollution may even contribute to 
the common cold, V7e know that pollutants in higher than ordinary concentra- 
tion have killed and crippled, . . 

John C. Gardner 
Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare 


AIR POLLUTION 

Everybody Talks About It But • . . 


I LLiNois and Missouri residents of 
the St. Louis metropolitan area will 
shortly witness a battle royal on the 
adoption of legislative controls curb- 
ing air pollution. For years cities 
and counties sat back waiting for 
the completion of the $750,000 "‘In- 
terstate Air Pollution Study” started 
in 1963. But when the “Air Resource 
Management Program,” the oflBcial 
title of the study, recommended a 
model ordinance acceptable to air 
pollution experts, it found no legisla- 
tive echo. In an election year with 
financial support from industrial 
sources at stake, no serious legislative 
move can be expected. 

Alderman Peter Simpson of St. 
Louis introduced a measure, but it 
did not even carry the endorsement 
of the St. Louis Mayor and may have 
represented no more than his declara- 
tion of independence from the Mayor. 
Significantly, it was endorsed by the 
Mayors political foe, aldermanic 
president Donald Gunn. 

Key political figures did not intro- 
duce control measures in their 
domains, but came up with state- 
ments favoring the study of such 
measures by an area-wide body first. 
Among these were St. Louis County 
Supervisor Lawrence Roos (Rep.) 
and St. Louis Mayor Alfonso J. Cer- 
vantes (Dem.). On the other hand, 
Nathan B. Kaufman, Democratic 
candidate for County Supervisor, fa- 
vors immediate enactment of controls 
by the various political subdivisions 
without waiting for recommendations 
of area-wide, uniform controls. 

The latest development in doing 
nothing is the shifting of the burden 
for legislative action to the East- 
West Gateway Co-ordinating Council, 
the new body representing thiee 
counties in Missouri, three in Illinois, 
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and the City of St. Louis. Essential- 
ly, no one can object to the Council 
accepting responsibility. Its 17 mem- 
bers represent all governmental 
bodies in the two-state area. It is in 
a favorable position to study the 
proposed ordinance, propose uniform 
controls, and assist in promoting their 
adoption. However, the likelihood of 
such action is less favorable. 

While the transfer of responsibility 
from the several governments to the 
Gateway Council — supposedly initi- 
ated by the chairman, St. Louis Coun- 
ty Supervisor Lawrence Roos — was 
widely acclaimed, its political op- 
portunism was as widely overlooked. 
The Mayors and Supervisors can now 
await the elections peacefully, only 
interrupted by a hearty campaign 
speech here and there, without hav- 
ing to face the pollution issue at all. 

Worse yet, informed sources even 
claim that the Council might be 
swayed to scuttle the proposed air 
pollution ordinance by substituting 
meaningless standards. Industry is ex- 
pected to present testimony that the 
reconimended standards would “con- 
. St. Louis area to a light 

industrial region and cause an eco- 
nomic decline. 

William F. Hoelscher, general man- 
ager and secretary of the association 
of major heavy manufacturers of 
Granite City, Madison, and Venice, 
all in Illinois, opposes the standards 
recommended by the Interstate Air 
Pollution Study as “idealistic” and 
disastrous to the areas whole eco- 
nomy. More truthful was another 
statement which opposed additional 
expense for pollution control because 
it would reduce industry’s earnings 
and dividends. But this is not neces- 
sarily accui'ate. The area suffers an 
estimated damage of $130 million 


per year, or about $65 per person. 
Aside from stopping the irrepairable 
damage to health, the expense of in- 
dustry control measures may more 
than be paid for by the indirect re- 
turns of clean air, such as location of 
new industry and new residents. 

The Gateway Council has scheduled 
three hearings in September and 
October after which they are ex- 
pected to decide on the standards. 
Forceful opposition will be presented 
by the Industrial Waste Council, re- 
cently renamed the Industrial Waste 
Control Council. Industries on both 
sides of the river belong to this 
group. They have already retained the 
consulting services of an air pollu- 
tion engineer. Dr. L. Faith of Los 
Angeles. 

Without technical assistance, it 
will be most diflScult, if not im- 
possible, for the Gateway Council to 
make intelligent choices. While a mo- 
tion by Mayor Cervantes to appoint a 
special advisory sub-committee was 
approved, none of the proposed mem- 
bers have been invited officially as of 
mid-September. The sub-committee 
was to include Dr. Jack Bregman, 
chairman of the Illinois Air Pollution 
Control Board; Charles Copley, head 
of the St. Louis Division of Air 
Pollution Control; Lewis C. Green, 
chairman of the Missouri Air Con- 
servation Commission; a staff en- 
gineer from the Illinois Air Pollution 
Contiol Board; and a federal public 
health service official familiar with 
the three-year pollution study. 

Even with backing by the Gateway 
Council, the smaller cities and counties 
will have an uneven battle with in- 
dustry. In many localities, the larger 
corporations dominate the political 
fortunes of its officials and much of 
community life as well. Since all 
Gateway Council members have one 
vote each, the prognosis for the adop- 
tion of effective air pollution controls 
is, to be optimistic, not too promising. 

One official, Lewis C. Green, chair- 
man of the Missouri Air Conservation 
Commission, expressed hope (con- 
ceim?) that the East-West Gateway 
Coordinating Council would lead to 
immediate adoption of uniform air 
pollution control measures. Even if 
the Council were to produce a mean- 
ingful measure, it would still have to 
be adopted by all the local political 
units. Ultimately, as Green also recom- 
mended, the only effective solution 
may be the enforcement of uniform 
controls by an interstate agency. 

Page Eleven 


I N the last two and a half years, one 
of the most important news stories 
in Chicago has been the protests 
over School Superintendent Benjamin 
C. Willis and his policies, mainly the 
existence of de facto school segrega- 
tion. All four Chicago dailies gave the 
story primary treatment but there was 
a difference in the way it was handled 
by one paper, the Chicago Tribune. 

Although Willis will resign shortly 
and a successor has been appointed, 
this story deserves telling to demolish 
the one redeeming factor which even 
opponents of the Tribune hasten to 
proclaim: the Chicago Tribune reports 
all the news. It does not. 

The Tribune, an uncritical sup- 
porter of Willis, seldom printed news 
which put the superintendent in an 



unfavorable light. The paper ignored 
almost all objections to Willis as school 
superintendent unless such objection 
came from the more militant civil 
rights groups. 

This pohcy not only helped create 
a false view of the criticism of Willis 
by giving the impression that only 
“civil rights agitators” objected to 
him as superintendent but it also 
isolated the activities of civil rights 
groups. It made them appear as if 
they were way out, without support 
and irresponsible. 

This fit in with the Tribunes view 
of civil rights groups. 

Readers of the Tribune were kept 
ignorant of many significant happen- 
ings, such as the following. 

In September 1963, Willis made 
plans to build a school for 1500 
pupils after telling the city planning 
commissioner the school was to be 
built for 800 pupils. The commissioner 
demanded an explanation. Later the 
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same month a school transfer plan 
was curtailed. Willis took this action 
without informing the Board of Edu- 
cation and blocked transfer orders 
for 24 student. In October, the Ford 
Foundation withheld $147,000 of a 
$350,000 grant to the Board of Edu- 
cation because of the inadequacy of 
expenditure reports prepared by 
Willis. 

In December 1964, Willis proposed 



cutbacks in after-school, summer and 

foreign language classes and was 

promptly criticized at a budget hear- 
ing. In February 1965. the chairman 
of the Advisory Committee on Child 
Psychiatric Services attacked Willis 
for a scarcity of school mental health 
resources. 

None of these incidents were con- 
nected with the battle over Willis. 
But they do not give a favorable pic- 
ture of him and the Tribune chose 
not to cover them. 


Anti-Willis News 
Suppressed 

In the last three years, a wide var- 
iety of groups and individuals have 
called for Willis’ resignation or have 
made strong criticisms of him. 

These news items, too, 23 of which 
are cited below, were suppressed by 
the Tribune. 

The Chicago Chapter of the 
Presbyterian Interracial Council de- 
manded that Willis quit or be fired 
(August 1963). The Catholic Inter- 
racial Conference of Chicago asked 
the board to accept Willis’ resigna- 
tion which it had rejected. The vice 
president of the Citizens School Com- 


mittee accused Willis and the board 
of abandoning leadership. Two groups 
of churchmen endorsed a school boy- 
cott. (All in October 1963). The In- 
dependent Voters of Illinois called for 
“reconstitution” of the board and the 
resignation of Willis (November 
1963). The Chicago Conference on 
Religion and Race urged the board 
to adopt a policy of integration 
(December 1963). 

A group composed of 138 civic, 
business, and religious leaders criti- 
cized the board for failing to imple- 
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1964). 

The Chicago Presbytery’s Commis- 
sion on Public Education urged the 
board to find a successor to Willis. 
A group opposing Willis, headed by 
an Inland Steel executive, was 
started (both in January 1965). A 
group of clergymen serving a white 
neighborhood urged that Willis not 
be rehired at the end of his term in 
August (March 1965). A community 
organization criticized a proposal of 
Willis’ (April 1965). The Chicago 
Missionary Society called for the re- 
placement of Willis (May 1965). 

R. Sargent Shriver, in Chicago, 
said there was “a large amount of 
de facto segregation” in the city and 
it should be eliminated. The Presby- 
teiy of Chicago said a new superin- 
tendent should be “quickly selected” 
because of racial injustices. A suit 
was filed challenging the legality of 



a new contract given Willis. John 
Hope Franklin, at a press conference, 
defended school boycotts (All in June 
1965). 
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Forty-seven Methodist ministers 
urged Willis' contract be terminated 
(July 1965). Officials of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare prepared for an investigation into 
discrimination charges and met with 
Willis, the board president, the lead- 
er of the civil rights protest, and the 
executive director of the Church 
Federation of Greater Chicago 
(August 1965). 

The executive board of the Chi- 
cago Conference on Religion and 
Race submitted a plan to alleviate 
racial problems which included find- 
ing a successor to Willis (September 
1965). The Citizens School Commit- 
tee urged the board to implement a 
board-sponsored survey which em- 
phasized school integration (Octobei 
1965). Two University of Chicago 



sociologists, in a report prepared foi 
the Russell Sage Foundation, advo- 
cated city wide open eniollment 
(November 1965). A civil rights 
group submitted to the board a peti- 
tion, based on Willis' statistics, chaig- 
ing school boundaiy gerrymandering 
(December 1965). 

Not one of these inipovtcint devel- 
opments was covered hij the Chi- 
cago Tribune. 

Also in 1963 a Tribune reporter 
Wrote a series on school buildings. 
The articles turned out to be un- 
favorable and the Tribune never ran 
them. 


School Board Members 
Slighted 

The Tribune did not give any 
better coverage to actions by board 
members favoring integration or which 
were critical of Willis. For example. 
Tribune editors ignored these eleven 
important developments. 
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In August 1963, a board member 
proposed a school transfer plan which 
would make slum school classes 
smaller than classes in wealthy neigh- 
borhoods. Later that month a board 
attorney said that a plan to create 
racial balances in public schools 
could be worked out in six months. 
In September 1963 the board voted 
9-0 ordering Willis to reverse a cut- 
back he had made in a school trans- 
fer plan without consulting the board. 

In October 1964, a committee of 
the board asserted that the board 
should preseiwe and stabilize in- 
tegrated schools. 

In June 1965, the board appointed 
a committee to seek a new school 
superintendent. Three days later the 
committee announced it would select 
a candidate by the end of the year. 

In October 1965, 28 teachers at 
one school distributed an open letter 
listing 16 grievances against condi- 
tions in the school system; the board 
refused to approve new plans of 
Willis' for spending $6 million in 
federal school aid; state officials said 
that $30 million in federal school aid 
was being held up because Chicago 
school authorities had not submitted 
a final proposal; and late that month 
the state superintendent of public in- 
struction said he would not release 
$24 million in federal funds until 
Willis provided more information on 
plans for spending the money. 

In November a board member 
charged tliat two experimental school 
programs had died because of a 
''pocket veto" by Willis. 

The Tribune did not cover anv of 
these developments. 


Coverage by Distortion 

When the Tribune did cover 
stories which included criticism, the 
criticism was usually buried toward 
the end of the story or the entire 
story was buried toward the back 
of the paper. 

For example: When CORE met 
with the board in July 1963, the 
group's complaints weren't mentioned 
till after the story was jumped to an 
inside page. When the Tribune in 
March 1964 covered a meeting of 


the National Council of Jewish Wom- 
en, criticism made of Chicago schools 
was not quoted till the end of the 
story, after the board president was 
quoted as praising his own board. 

In August 1964, Prof. Philip M. 
Hauser, who prepared a report for 
the board, denounced the board at 
the annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers. The Trib- 
une quoted Hauser at the end of 
its story and followed it with a criti- 
cism of Hauser equally as long. 



In June 1965, Prof. Robert J. 
Havighurst attacked the school sys- 
tem before the University’ of Chi- 
cago Committee on Human Delevop- 
ment. The Tribune emphasized an- 
other aspect of his talk, his criticism 
of "mass culture," and saved his 
school criticism for the end of the 
story. 

When that same month 39 Negro 
business and professional leaders came 
out in support of demonstrations pro- 
testing the retention of Willis as super- 
intendent, the Tribune gave the story 
only half as much copy as the Sun- 
Times or Daily News and buried it 
on the TV-radio page. Similarly, news 
of a suit filed by parents in June 
against the board for maintaining 
segregation was buried in the sports 
section just before the beginning of 
the want ads. 

On numerous occasions the Tribune 
not only ignored stories but carried 
other stories opposite in content. 

For example, July 6, 1963, the 
Sun-Times, the other morning paper, 
canied a story of an attack on Willis 
and the Chicago school s vs tern by a 
New York educator at the NAACP 
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national convention. That same morn- 
ing the Tribune carried instead an 
attack on the NAACP by James Mere- 
dith and news of an apology by two 
NAACP oflBcials to Mayor Richard 
Daley for the way he was treated by 
part of the audience at an NAACP 
rally. 

When in January 1965 the PTA’s 
from elementary schools in the city's 
Hyde Park area called for the ouster 
of Willis, the Tribune ignored the 
event. But a week later it carried a 
story on a letter written by a Hyde 
Park PTA member who was opposed 
to the decision. And in March the 
Tribune carried a story of a local 
PTA withdrawing from the Chicago 
region PTA because of is criticism of 
Willis. 

On September 22, the Sun-Times 
carried a story which quoted a Chi- 
cago Youth Welfare Commission 
member and director of special serv- 
ices in the commission's law and 
order program. He praised civil rights 
marches, saying they ‘^helped dissi- 
pate a lot of emotion” and said “that 
he believes there is a correlation be- 
tween a decrease in gang activity and 
demonstrations .” 

The Tribune didn't carry the story. 
But it did carry coverage of a speech 
by Chicago insurance executive James 
S. Kemper who said Dr. King, Presi- 
dent Johnson, and others were, in the 
Tribune* s words, “responsible for the 
development of mass crime in the 
civil rights movement.” 

On October 5, the Daily News 
quoted the dean of Harvard Univer- 
sity Graduate School of Education 
as saying at an education writers 
seminar that federal aid should be 
used for integration. The Tribune 
stayed away from the subject till 
October 7 when it quoted the presi- 
dent of Rockford College as saying 
at a luncheon that federal funds 
should not be used to “accomplish 
social objectives.” 

Pro-Willis Get 
Ample Coverage 

Meanwhile, the Tribune carried 
numerous stories of praise for Willis, 
no matter of how little importance 
they may have been. 

Thus in August 1963 it carried a 
story on a letter written by a Negro 
minister which criticized Ae picket- 
ing of the home of the president of 
the Board of Education. And in Janu- 
ary 1965 it carried the pro-Willis 
results of a poll taken by a commun- 
ity organization in one of the city's 
most prejudiced neighborhoods. 
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But in May 1965 it did not carry 
the activity of some Willis supporters 
when it was announced Aat the 
board was giving Willis a new con- 
tract. 

The Tribune did not mention re- 
ports that board members critical of 
Willis had received bomb and phone 
threats and that one board member 
had been called a “nigger lover” and 
his home had been plastered with 
Willis stickers by a group of callers, 
some of whom were drunk. 

Going back to October 1963, when 
Wilhs resigned, the Tribune gave 
major play to persons and groups who 
praised Willis and demanded that he 
continue as superintendent. 

Willis has been a firm supporter of 
the “neighborhood school system,” as 
has the Tribune, When the U.S. Su- 
preme Court in May 1964 declined to 
review a lower court decision on Gary, 
Indiana, schools the Tribune ex- 
pounded on the action, saying that 
the Supreme Court had “upheld” 
neighborhood schools. 

A year earlier, in July 1963, the 
Tribune had carried a two-part series 
on neighborhood schools. The first 
part which was supposedly con started 
ofiE with a defense and then painted 
a grim picture of what would hap- 
pen if neighborhood schools were 
abolished. Segregation was the only 
factor discussed. The second part 
gave a picture of overwhelming and 
growing support for neighborhood 
schools. 

If the Tribune has played up most 
of the support for Willis and ignored 
most of the criticism of him, except 
that which comes from civil rights 
groups, it has also been unfair to the 
civil rights groups. The paper has 
played up mass demonstrations but 
given litde coverage, if any, to the 
specifics of their demands and to the 
details of their charges. 

Slant on Civil 
Rights Action 

When Mayor Daley charged that 
Communists were involved in civil 
rights demonstrations, the Tribune 
played this up. 

Criticism of Daley's charges came 
from many places immediately. The 
Tribune mentioned some of the criti- 
cism that came from civil rights and 
two socialist groups. But criticism of 
Daley also came from the executive 
directors of the Catholic Interracial 
Council, Church Federation of Greater 
Chicago, and National Council of 
Churches Commission on Religion and 


Race. Criticism also came from 17 
north suburban organizations in the 
form of an open letter. 

The Tribune ignored these protests. 

In a steady stream of e^torials, 
sometimes numbering several a week, 
civil rights demonstrators were var- 
iously described as: “exhibitionists,” 
‘left-wing extremists,” “nuisance 
marchers,” “self-appointed leaders,” 
“a little group of malcontents,” “pro- 
fessional agitators,” “publicity seek- 
ers,” “emotional adolescents,” “noisy 
minority of ‘civil rights’ fault finders,” 
“discredited would-be rabble-rousers,” 
“holier-than-thou trouble-makers,” and 
“self-elected critics” who have been 
“preaching inflammatory nonsense,” 
who “piously invoke religious senti- 
ments,” “represent nobody but them- 
selves,” “goad the police into rough- 
ness which can be called ‘brutality',” 
“threaten a reign of terror” and are 
“bellyaching as usual,” and whose 
demonstrations have “tended to verge 
on civil insurrection.” 

And the paper certainly endeared 
itself to the “white backlash” when 
in one editorial it wrote, “Much is 
said about the wrongs suffered by 
Negroes, but nothing about their duty 
to behave themselves.” And when in 
another editorial the paper stated, “If 
there has been any serious racial dis- 
crimination in Chicago, it has been 
against white pupils.” 

The Tribune even opposed the es- 
tablishment by Willis and the board 
of the position of assistant superin- 
tendent in charge of integration of 
schools. They objected because they 
felt such an action confirmed com- 
plaints “that segregation exists in the 
public school system” and thus the 
board was “providing aid and com- 
fort” to civil rights leaders. 

For three years then the Chicago 
Tribune has been giving its readers 
a distorted picture of the protests 
over Willis and the Chicago school 
system. It has ignored the extent and 
size of the opposition and chosen in- 
stead to make it appear falsely, that 
only a few civil rights groups form the 
opposition, a “noisy minority” without 
support. 



Jay Allen is a pen name for a Chi- 
cago journalist whose writings have 
appeared in the New Republic, Com- 
monweal, Nation, and many other 
magazines. 
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The Fighting Conservationists 


GEORGE LEPOSKY 



P ARKS are for people. Not for ex- 
pressways, parking lots, missile and 
radar sites, airports, convention halls 
and office buildings, but for people. 

Throughout the United States the 
cities are learning this lesson the hard 
way. Repeated usurpations of park 
lands for non-park use have brought 
politicians and administrators into 
conflict with people who are for parks. 
Chicago typifies this conflict, as con- 
servationists war with Mayor Richard 
J. Daley and the Commissioners of 
the Chicago Park District over the 
attrition of Chicago’s green space. 

The major battleground in Chicago 
has been the shore of Lake Michigan, 
where nearly 1,000 trees fell victim 
to the city’s plans for widening and 
straightening South Lake Shore Drive 
through Jackson and Burnham Parks. 
Residents of communities bordering 
these parks joined a multitude of 
civic groups to protest plans for the 
roadway, but the Chicago Plan Com- 
mission approved the project on April 
Fool’s Day, 1965, after only two 
minutes and 42 seconds of delibera- 
tion. 

When destruction began on 
Sept. 9, 1965, about fifty conservation- 
ists, members of the militant Daniel 
Burnham Committee, clashed with 
workmen and their power saws. The 
Burnhamites clung to trees as the 
tree-cutters reached over their heads 
to drive the saws into the tninks. In 
their haste to complete the job, the 
workmen felled trees on demonstra- 
tors, the nearby Lake Shore Drive, 
and themselves. Within two hours 
only stumps and fallen branches re- 
mained of what had once been a tree- 
lined scenic drive. 

The direct confrontation between 
citizens and the men who had come 
to despoil their park made Chicago 
look bad. National press, radio, and 
television coverage aired the city’s 
dirty linen much more effectively 
than had the strips of sheeting tied 
as mourning bands earlier in the sum- 
mer around trees marked for cutting. 

Last fall’s jackson Park crisis oc- 
cassioiicd a massive citizen protest in 
Chicago against the taking of park 
land for non-park use. The protest oc- 
curred largely because the city tried 
to bite off more than its citizens 
could digest at one time. As Chicago s 
American columnist jack Mabley 
noted, there has been “a gradual 
chipping away at the parks — an 
acre here, a tree there, a ribbon of 
land, a little at a time.” 


I T is true that until World War II 
the attrition of the parks was more 
than oflFset by their expansion along 
the lines suggested by the Burnham 
Committee’s namesake, city planner 
Daniel H. Burnham. In 1909 Burn- 
ham recognized that in a city without 
mountains or hills to vary the terrain 
and break the monotony of the 
prairie, Lake Michigan provides Chi- 
cago’s one natural scenic contrast. 
"‘First in importance is the shore of 
Lake Michigan, which should be 
treated as park space to the greatest 
possible extent,” he wrote. “The lake 
front by right belongs to the people 
, . . Everything possible should be 
done to enhance its attractiveness 
and to develop its natural beauties, 
thus fitting it for the part it has to 
play in the life of the whole city. 
It should be made so alluring that it 
will become the fixed habit of the 
people to seek its restful presence 
at every opportunity.” 

To accomplish this goal, Burnham 
envisioned a jade necklace of parks 
the length of Chicago’s lakefront, 
and proposed construction of a series 
of islands and peninsulas to provide 
more shore frontage for beaches, 
sheltered harbors for pleasure craft, 
and additional green space for rest 
and recreation. Only one of these 
islands was ever constructed. It is now 
occupied by an airport. 

In 1919, the city council passed the 
Lake Front Ordinance which created 
Burnham Park out of reclaimed land 
east of the Illinois Central Railroad 
tracks between 12th Street and 51st 
Street. With Lincoln Park to the 
north. Grant Park at the doorstep 
of the Loop, and Jackson Park (site 
of the 1893 Columbian Exposition ) as 
the southern anchor, the develop- 
ment of Burnham Park gave Chicago 
almost 15 miles of continuous gi'een- 
ery along the lakefront, excepting 
only the port and rail terminals near 
the mouth of the Chicago River, a 
gap of less than a mile in the lakefront 
greenery. 

Lake Shore Drive, built in sections 
and finally completed in 1941, trans- 
formed at least 175 acres of the neck- 
lace into concrete, but with its curves 
and vistas it provided tourists and 
residents alike with the esthetic ex- 
periences of a leisurely scenic drive. 

After World War II, mass transit 
declined in popularity at the very 
time the exodus to the suburbs 
reached its height. City planners 
strove to provide for the flood of 
automobiles unleashed on Chicago’s 
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streets. Lake Shore Drive became a 
major traflBc artery, a purpose for 
which it was never intended. Unable 
to find ways to lure riders back 
to mass transit or revising traflBc pat- 
terns to divert through travelers from 
the lake shore, the city fathers chose 
to “improve” the Drive. 

TT HIS choice has created a conflict 
between Federal road programs, 
which provide half the money being 
spent to “upgrade’' Lake Shore Drive, 
and President Johnson’s urban beauti- 
fication program. 

Interior Secretary Stewart L. Udall 
has admitted that many such con- 
flicts have arisen. “I don’t think high- 
ways need necessarily be destructive,” 
he said, and promised to “formulate 
new guidelines” to prevent destruction 
of urban beauty spots by future high- 
way developments. 

“I hope these things won’t happen 
in the future,” he said. “I don’t think 
we can reverse some of them now.” 

Illinois’ Democratic Senator Paul 
Douglas and Congressman Barratt 
O’Hara, through whose district the 
Jackson Park “improvement” is being 
built, have failed in their eflForts to 
unsnarl the tangle. Douglas explains 
why: 

“I have found the highway experts 
who lay out these roads to be brutal- 
ly unconcerned about other values 
than the mere movement of traflBc, 
They have so built up their powers 
and have been aided and furthered 
by those who believe in the admin- 
istrative state that politicians have 
little or no control over them. A 
United States Senator has absolutely 
no voice or influence in these mat- 
ters. . . . 

Then, when something goes wrong, 
the public — unable to find or identify 
the faceless and virtually anonymous 
administrators — in frustration takes 
it out on the elected oflBcials who 
have no such power and whom the 
voters have permitted to be stripped 
of any such power because they are 
'politicians’.” 

Nothwithstanding Senator Douglas" 
evident frustration, politicians are on 
both sides of the parks controversij . 
In Chicago it was Mayor Daley who 
championed the rebuilding of Lake 
Shore Drive. The Mayor Sso guided 
McCormick Place, Chicagos five- 
year-old convention hall, to comple- 
tion through a tangle of legal pro- 
tests against the use of the 30 acres 
of park land (including 12^2, acres of 
parking) required to build the struc- 


ture in Burnham Park. 

Now the Stevenson Expressway, 
Interstate 55, is being extended to 
meet Lake Shore Drive in front of 
McCormick Place, in an eflFort to 
relieve traflBc congestion at the con- 
vention hall. Congestion may be in- 
creased when that project is com- 
pleted, and in any case, a tri-level 
interchange is a far cry from what 
Daniel Burnham had in mind for 
the lakefront park which bears his 
name. 

Mayor Daley was not in oflBce when 
Meigs Field was built in 1946 on 
92-acre Northerly Island, the only 
island built at the behest of Burn- 
ham s plan, but the Mayor can be 
blamed for allowing the airport to 
remain. He says it’s good for Chi- 
cago’s convention trade because it 
draws businessmen to the city, but 
the leaders of commerce and industry 
who use the field do not pay for its 
services. The taxpayers subsidize the 
field to the tune of about $1,000 a 
day. Though Meigs Field has no 
hangar nor the equipment necessary 
for major repairs to aircraft, landing 
and parking fees there are higher than 
at private airports on the periphery 
of the city. 

Add to Meigs Field and McCormick 
Place the parking lots around Soldier 
Field Stadium and the Park District’s 
administration building at 14th Street, 
and Burnham Park is over 30 per cent 
paved! 

In Grant Park the major abuse is 
the Monroe Street Parking lot which 
holds 2,100 cars and brings the Park 
District a hefty $1 million a year in 
parking revenues. While the money 
comes in handy, one may wonder why 
the Park District is in the parking busi- 
ness, or at least why it does not 
double-deck the lot and put park 
land on top of it. These questions 
are particularly relevant in light of 
the fact that Chicago ranks 44th of 
the 50 largest cities in per capita 
park acreage. 

HE National Recreation and Park 
Association, which compiled the 
figures in 1961, shows Chicago with 
2.1 acres of park land per thousand 
of population. N.R.P.A. showed the 
leader, Phoenix, Ariz., with 51.8 acres 
per thousand. The generally accepted 
standard is ten acres per thousand. 

The statistics don’t show whether 
the Park District included roads, 
parking lots and other non-park 
usages in its reported acreage. The 
question of how close to a roadway 
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Tecreation can proceed is also hidden. 
A ball game or picnic hard by the 
shoulder of Lake Shore Drive is both 
unpleasant and hazardous. 

Erwin Weiner, the Park District’s 
embattled general superintendent, 
has attacked these figures because 
they don’t include the Cook County 
Forest Preserves outside the city while 
other reporting cities included park 
lands outside city limits. Joseph Pen- 
dergast, N.R.P.A. executive vice presi- 
dent, replies: "'Denver and Los 
Angeles own and manage areas out- 
side their political boundaries. , . . 
That’s one of the ways a city can 
provide parks and recreation areas 
for its residents. . . 

Gross acreage figures do hide some 
valuable information about where the 
parks and people are. Most of the 
forest preserves can be reached only 
by car. For this reason they are not 
easily accessible to many of the low- 
income groups in Chicago which need 
open space the most. This is true, of 
course, in every major city. 

What hurts the disadvantaged, 
hurts the rest of the city, too. Dutch 
experts single out crowding as one 
factor related to a high crime rate. 
Dr. Arie Querido, president of the 
National Federation of Mental Health 
of the Netherlands, asks: "Is the city 
population approaching the state of 
rats, which, under conditions of ex- 
perimental crowding, refuse to breed 
•ind start fighting each other?” 

The advantaged as well as the dis- 
advantaged face what the World 
Health Organization calls "mental 
pollution,” Motor traffic not only 
pollutes the air with its exhaust gases, 
but the noise it creates "substantially 
contributes to nervous disease, in- 
somnia, nervous tension, ill temper 
and accidents.” In the face of this, 
the health organization has appealed 
to all to make cities better places in 
which to live. 

Meanwhile, what M. W. Newman 
of the Chicago Daily News calls "the 
creeping non-green” continues to take 
over the parks. The proposed expan- 
sion of McCormick Place is the latest 
proposal to stir the ire of the citizen- 
ry. Though the addition would be 
built on an existing parking lot, critics 
argue that soon more parking space 
would be required and more of Burn- 
ham Park would be paved. 

It is tme that when the Park 
District yields land to some other 
agency for non-park purposes, it tries 
to obtain compensation — usually in 
land somewhere else. One result of 
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Ais policy was the landfill project in 
in Jackson Park which transformed 
the part of the lagoon set aside as a 
bird sanctuary into ball fields. The 
ball fields were relocated in the 1950’s 
after an Army Nike site was built in 
Jackson Park, The ball players are 
^^PPy» ^ true, but the bird watchers 
still nurse a grudge - and the birds 
which no longer nest there haven’t 
been heard from. 

Most often, such barter exchanges 
produce land less accessible and less 
useful than the land surrendered. An 
example is the landfill to replace 14 
acres near McCormick Place taken by 
the Stevenson Expressway inter- 
change. This new land will be cut 
off from the city by a parking lot and 
a 38-foot-high maze of highway 
ramps. 



‘7 have found the highway ex- 
perts who lay out these roads to 
be brutally unconcerned about 
other values than the mere move- 
ment of traffic'' 

Paul Douglas 

United States Senator 


X HE conflict has made Chicago’s 
citizens design-conscious as well parks- 
conscious. They watch with interest 
as Thomas F. P. Hoving, New York 
City’s Parks Commissioner, experi- 
ments with "vest-pocket parks” on 
small lots in the Manhattan and 
Brooklyn slums. Hoving’s "parklets” 
are a new departure from the W.P.A, 
style playgrounds of blacktop, slides, 
and swings. New materials, new 
shapes, new uses are embodied in 
these neighborhood parks, constructed 
in cooperation with new community 
groups fostered by the anti-poverty 
program. 

A similar project is underway this 
year in Chicago, sponsored not by 
the Park District but by the local 
arm of the anti-poverty program. 
However, the goals of the Chicago 
program are limited to clearing the 
lots, planting grass, and supplying 
benches. 

Chicago’s own contribution to new 
park design might well be the deve- 
lopment of contoured park land. In a 
flat city a small hill is welcome for 
sledding in winter and for picnicing 
in summer. The delight of a small 
child rolling down a grassy hill is 
worth the additional cost of the earth 
needed to build the hill. A start has 


The Fighting Conservationists 

been made by incorporating slopes 
in new parks in urban renewal areas, 
but they are either not steep enough 
for sledding, or are slanted so that the 
sled is aimed into a busy street. 

Aroused by the Jackson Park battle, 
the residents of Chicago are gazing 
with a newly jaundiced eye at the 
cumulative effects of years of mis- 
management of the city’s parks. Old- 
line organizations such as the Wel- 
fare Council of Metropolitan Chicago 
and the Metropolitan Housing and 
Planning Council have followed the 
lead of the more militant community 
groups in expressing their concerns. 
The Committee for Chicago’s Parks, 
in the process of organizing, hopes to 
serve as a "watchdog” group, recom- 
mending improvements to the Park 
District and guarding against further 
misappropriation of park land. 

The new committee will have an 
opportunity to prove itself when the 
Park District unveils a preliminary 
study of the lakefront parks. The 
$100,000 study, began last fall in the 
wake of the Jackson Park confronta- 
tion, will suggest ways to make the 
lakefront more accessible to more 
people throughout the year. John G. 
Duba, the city’s Commissioner of 
Development and Planning, is work- 
ing closely with the Park District on 
the study. 

With the lakefront study and a re- 
port for the redesigning of Jackson 
Park prepared by a priv^ate consult- 
ing firm in the wake of the Burnham 
Committee protests, Chicago has a 
chance to redeem itself. If city and 
Park District officials provide proper 
funding for implementing the plan- 
ners’ designs and take a solid stand 
against further inroads on park lands 
by the pressures of urban growth and 
special interests, Chicago can accept 
the challenge to maintain, restore, and 
expand its priceless heritage of lake- 
front parks. Then children and adults 
alike in every future age can know 
the lake as Burnham knew it: "A 
living thing, delighting man’s eye and 
refreshing his spirit.” 



George Leposky is a reporter with 
Chicago’s American. Since 1965, he 
has covered the Chicago parks con- 
troversy. He received his B.A. and 
M.A. in political science from Wash- 
ington University. 
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THE RIGHT WING 



An earlier issue of FOCUS/Midwest (Vol. Ill, 
No. 6/7) carried a "Roster of the Right Wing and 
the Fanatics" describing 45 organixations located 
or active in the lllinois-Missouri area. This column, 
"The Right Wing," will keep our readers abreast 
of now developments. Together with the "Roster" 
it offers an up-to-date service. Copies of "The 
Roster" are available at $1.00 each. 


JOHN BIRCH SOCIETY 

A New England Rally for God, 
Family and Country addressed by 
Dr. Nevilo P. Oliver, former contri- 
buting editor of the Birchite magazine 
American Opinion, was noted for its 
anti-Semitic villifications. In a 65- 
minute diatribe, Dr. Oliver told the 
rally that the ‘conspiracy of the Jews'" 
predated “the conspiracy of the Illum- 
inati and the Communists." He as- 
serted that one of the major causes 
of student protests on American col- 
lege campuses was the use of drugs, 
particularly LSD, which he said was 
“imported from Israel." Robert Welch, 
founder of the Society, was a leading 
figure at the three-day rally. 

From The St. Louis Jewish Light 

FLICK-REEDY 

The National Labor Relations 
B.oard has filed suit to compel Frank 
C]. Flick, president ol Flick-Reedy 
Corporation of Bensenville, to make 
his records available to a NLRB ex- 
aminer. The International Association 
of Machinists and Aerospace Work- 
ers complained that Flick confiscated 
union leaflets and placed a “V^ote 
No” sign over the ballot box. Flick 
was summoned before an examiner 
twice but failed to appear. The 
Flick-Reedy corporation is known for 
its sponsorship of and participation 
in numerous right-wing affairs. It 
sponsors the Flick-Reedv Education 
Association, registered as a non- 
profit organization. (For details about 
the Flick’s deep involvement in the 
Liberty Amendment, We! The Peo- 
ple, Christian Crusade, Cardinal 
Mindszenty Foundation, National 
Education Program, Heritage Founda- 
tion, and other right-wing activities 
see Vol. Ill, Number 6.) 

Volume V, Number 33 


ILLINOIS COMMITTEE FOR THE 
CONSTITUTION, INC. 

The Committee was chartered on 
June 28, 1966. The chairman, Julius 
W. Butler of Oak Brook, declared that 
the primary goal of the organiza- 
tion is to insure that all provisions of 
the U.S. Constitution are respected. 
Also on the executive committee are 
George Ray Hudson, vice president, 
and Mrs. Stanley T. Olds, secretary. 

Julius Butler is the organizer of the 
“Defenders of American Liberties” 
and one of the incorporators in 1962. 
The group started in Chicago and 
later moved to Dallas, Texas. He was 
also a member of the Chicago Com- 
mittee for Walker in 1962. Mrs. 
Butler manages the American Opin- 
ion Birch Society bookstore in River 
Forest. 


LIBERTY LOBBY 

The Anti-Defamation League Bul- 
letin reports that there are indications 
that Liberty Lobby is involved in the 
reorganized American Mercury maga- 
zine. “Listed as chairman of the 
Mercury's Board is Bruce Holman, an 
Oakland Calif, realtor associated with 
Willis Carto as financial backer of 
Right in the late 1950’s. (Carto is 
the guiding spirit behind Libert)^ 
Lobby.) Before that, Holman was 
secretary of Liberty and Property, the 
forerunner of Liberty Lobby. Contri- 
buting Mercury editors include the 
following: 

"Stanley M. Andrews, chairman of Americans 
for National Security, a front group for Liberty 
Lobby, and a member of Liberty Lobby's board 
of policy; Austin J. App; Ivor Benson, formerly 
a contributing editor to "Western Destiny;" Rich- 
ard Gotten, anti-Semitic publisher and radio 
broadcaste^- Mary M. Davison, a member of 
^ ot policy and author ol 

slfto - ^ Government of the United 

nlnL' P anti-Jewish connotations; 

Henry E. Garrett, a former Columbia University 
psychology professor whose booklet "How Class- 
Desegregation Will Work" has been dis- 
tributed widely by segregationists; C. M. Goethe 
a well-to-do 91 -year-old retired businessman who 
tor more than two decades has been a prolific 
jeUer-writer and author of booklets on such sub- 
lects as blood types, race, heredity, and the need 

^ contributing 

editor to Western Destiny" and a financial con 
tributor to Gerald Smith; Joseph P. Kamp an 
extremist pamphleteer whose work is peppered 
with anti-Semitic innuendo. Kamp is a member of 
Liberty Lobby s board of policy; Ned Touchstone, 
Councilor," blatantly racist and 
anti-Semitic organ of the White Citizens Council 
of Louisiana, and a member of Liberty Lobby's 
board of policy; Edward Vargas, an artist who 
was editor of Right" and a contributing editor 

iL Destiny;" General Edwin A. 

Walker; Glen O. Young, a mentber of Liberty 
Lobby s board of policy and identified with a 
number of extreme right-wing groups Including 
the Congress of Freedom, U.S. Day Committee, 
and We! The People. He is on the Committee of 
Endorsers of the John Birch Society and is a 
trustee of Billy James Hargis' "Christian Cru- 
sade." 


MINUTEMEN 

Robert Bolivar DePugh, leader of 
the Minutemen, and his secretarv, 
Mrs. Cyndra Melville, were indicted 
b\- a federal grand jury and charged 


with violations of the U.S. firearms 
act. Also indicted were Walter 
Patrick Peyson of Northborne, Mo.; 
James Tollerton of Linneus, Mo.; John 
E. Blumer of Manchester, Mo.; and 
Troy Haughton, of San Diego, Calif. 
NATIONAL STUDENT 
COMMITTEE FOR 
VICTORY IN VIETNAM 

A front group for the Young 
Americans for Freedom was recently 
announced in St. Louis. Michael W. 
Thompson, state Missouri chairman 
of the YAF, announced that the NSC 
wants to become the voice of “the 
overwhelming majority of American 
students" who support the concept of 
victory in Wetnam. The group plans 
to publish over 100,000 pamphlets on 
750 campuses, conduct an “honest 
survey" of the academic community 
on this issue, and have a \hctoiy in 
\hetnam parade in Washington next 
spring. Thompson admitted that the 
new group will intially work close!}' 
with the YAF in seeking likeminded 
contacts on campuses. 

TRIUMPH 

A group of Catholic layman 
launched a new monthly magazine 
called Triumph. The St. Louis Re- 
view, official Catholic weekly, reports 
that they are popularly known as 
“conservatives." One of the founders 
and editors is L. Brent Bozell, former 
senior editor of the National Review, 
which is edited bv* his brother-in-law 
William Buckley. The St. Louis Re- 
view reports that Bozell disavowed 
“financial support from the Schick 
Safety Razor Co., a well known con- 
tributor to right wing political causes, 
saying the company simply paid tlie 
regular rates for its full page adver- 
tisement in the magazine’s first issue. 
He dodged a question concerning the 
magazine’s connection with the poli- 
tical right, when asked his position on 
the controversial John Bircli society. 
TRAIN COMMITTEES 

According to Robert Welch, the 
TRAIN Committees are “to tiain our 
fellow citizens, and especially those of 
college age ... to get us out" of the 
United Nations. Such Birch-fronts 
have already been foiTned in Dallas 
and Spokane. 

WTAQ, CHICAGO 

Radio Station WTAQ offers regu- 
larly these programs at 12:30 p.m. 
Monday — The Manion Forum; Tues- 
day — The John Birch Report; 
Wednesday — The Christian Liberty 
Message; Thursday — The Dan 
Smoot Report; Friday — Analysis of 
the News. 
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VOTING RECORDS 


While the Second Extra Session of the 73rd Missouri General Assembly took 
place in the first half of this year, the coming general elections make this an 
opportune time to present the voting records of the incumbents. Earlier we 
published a special issue (Vol. 4 Nos. 5-6) covering the regular assemblies of 
Missouri and Illinois. It offered description and votes on 93 key bills before 
the 1965 Illinois General Assembly and on 59 key bills before the 1965 Mis- 
souri General Assembly. (This voting record issues is an exclusive service for 
subscribers and can only be obtained with a regular subscription.) 


NOTE: Since nearly every bill was revised in 
Senate and House Committees and had to be 
reconciled in Conference Committees, the bills 
were voted upon several times. If significant, 
more than one vote is recorded. 

The boldface letters in the descriptions of the 
bills refer to the votes recorded below. Unani- 
mous votes are not recorded. 

KEY 

SB: Senate Bill 
HB: House Bill 

SCS Senate Committee Substitute 
HCS: House Committee Substitute 
CCS: Conference Committee Substitute 
SS: Senate Substitute 
Gov: Governor 
Appr: Approved 

MISSOURI HOUSE VOTES 

A D F H K L 


Y: Affirmative Vote 
N: Negative Vote 
P: Present but not voting 
A; Absent 


HB20: SCHOOL AID: Increases state aid to school 
districts. Hse passed 4-12-66 (155:0). A- Hse 
adopted SCS 4-277-66 (118:36). Sen passed SCS 
4-26-^ (28:0). Gov Appr 5-18-66. 


HB26: SHARED TIME: Entitles public school dis- 
tricts to receive state aid in proportionate 
amounts for pupils who are residents of school 
districts and who attend classes for only part of 
the school day in a public school of the district 
D: Hse passed 4-25-66 (104:45). Died In Sen Educ 
Comm. 


SB3: PAY INCREASES: Raises salaries of members 
of State Board of Probation and Parole. E: Sen 
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Allea (D) 
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Croley (D) 
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Dames (D) 
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Davidson (D) 

Arnold (.Stone) (D) 
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Davis (D) 

Baker (Randolph) 
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DeCoster (D) 

Baker (Stoddard) 

(D) 

Y 

Y 
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Y 

N 

N 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

A 

Y 

Degenhardt (R) 

Bassman (R) 


Y 

Y 

Y 
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Y 

N 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

N 

N 

Devoy (D) 

Bauer (Harrison) 

(R) Y 

Y 
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Y 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

Y 
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Y 

Dickey (D) 

Bauer (Jackson) 

(D) 
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Dickson (R) 

Beckerle (D) 
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Y 

Y 
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Y 

Dinger (D) 

Belt (R) 
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Duensing (R) 

Berry (D) 
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Ellis (D) 

Betz (R) 
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N 

N 
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Y 
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Y 

Fickle (D) 

Beydler (R) 
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Y 

Y 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

Y 

N 

Y 

Flakne (D) 

Bollinger (D) 


Y 

N 

Y 
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N 

Y 
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Y 
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Y 
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Foley (D) 

Brandwein (D) 
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Y, 
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Frost (D) 

Brenton (R) 
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N 

Y 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

P 

N 

N 

Gann (R) 

Broomfield (D) 


Y 

Y 

Y 

A 

A 

Y 

A 

Y 

Y 

Y 

A 

Y 

N 

Garner (D) 

Butler (D) 


Y 

A 

Y 

Y 

A 

Y 

A 

Y 

A 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Garrett (D) 

Callow (R) 


Y 

A 

N 

Y 

N 

11 

N 

N 

II 

M 

Y 

N 

M 

Gault (R) 

Calloway (D) 


Y 

Y 
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Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Glover (D) 

Campbell (D) 


Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

N 

N 

A 

Y 

N 

Y 

Goddard (D) 

Canaday (D) 
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A 

Y 

A 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

A 

A 

Y 

Godfrey (D) 

Cannon (D) 
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Y 
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Y 

N 

IT 

N 

N 

N 
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Y 

N 

Y 

Goode (D) 

Cantrell (D) 
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Y 

Y 
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Y 
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Y 

Y 
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Y 

Gosser (R) 

Carnahan (D) 
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Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 
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Y 
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Graham (Speake 

Carter (R) 
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Y 
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Y 

N 

Y 

Y 
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Gralike (D) 

Case (R) 
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N 

Y 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 
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Y 

N 

Y 
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Casey (D) 
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Y 

Y 

Y 

A 

A 

A 

Y 
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Y 

A 

A 

Groce (D) 

Childers (D) 
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Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

N 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Growney (D) 

Clements (D) 
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Y 
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Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Hancock (D) 

Comstock (D) 
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Y 
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Y 

Y 

Y 

A 

Y 
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Y 

Y 

Hankins (R) 

Conley (D) 


A 

A 

A 

A 
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Y 
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Y 
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Y 
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Hardy (D) 
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IT 
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IT 
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Y 
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N 
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Y 
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Y 

Y 

Y 

Hibler (D) 


passed SCS 4-13-66 (21:16). F: Hse passed SCS 
4-21-66 (128:19). Gov Appr 5-11^66. 

SB7 FULLTIME PROSECUTOR: Provides that job of 
prosecuting attorney shall be full time. G: Sen 
passed SCS 4-21-66 (25:6). H: Hse passed SCS 
4-27-^6 (144:1). Gov Appr 5-18-66. 

SB8: BILLBOARD DISPLAY: Regulates outdoor 
advertising adjacent to interstate and highway 
systems. I: Sen passed SCS 3-30-66 (22:7). J: 

adopted CCS 5-2-66 (21:11). K: Hse passed HCS 
4-26-66 (112:33); L: passed CCS 5-3-66 (97:57). 
Gov. Appr 5-20-66. 

(Unless the coming General Assembly revises 
the measure, Missouri may lose $10 million in 
federal highway aid. The present bill allows 
county courts to exempt roadside areas, which 
Is not acceptable to federal agencies.) 

SB9: JUNKYARDS: Regulates junkyards along 
highways. M: Sen passed SCS 3-30-66 (24:6); N: 
adopted CCS 5-3-66 (31:1). O: Hse passed 4-26-66 
(116:21); P: adopted CCS 5-3-66 (118:31). Gov 
Appr 5-20-66. 

SB10: AREA BEAUTIFICATION: Authorizes state 
highway commission to acquire, maintain, and im- 
prove areas necessary for the restoration, pres- 
ervation, and enhancement of scenic beauty ad- 
jacent to state highways. Q: Sen passed SCS 

4- 11-66 (30:2), adopted CCS 5-2-66 (32:0). S: Hse 
passed HCS 4-26-66 (132:19), T: adopted CCS 

5- 3-66 (116:23). 

SB14: PLANNING COMMISSION: Establishes state 
and regional comprehensive planning commission 
and development agency. U: Sen passed 4-13-66 
(23:6). V; Hse passed 4-27-66 (143:2). Gov Appr 
5-20-66. 

SB15: ANTI-FENCING: Increases penalty for re- 
ceiving stolen goods. W: Sen passed 4-27-66 
(19:13). Hse Comm recommended do not pass 

4- 26-66. 

SJR1: SUCCESSION AMENDMENT: Resolution is 
Missouri's ratification of the amendment to U.S. 
Constitution dealing with succession of President 
and Vice President. Sen passed 3 23-66 (24:0). 
X: Hse passed 3-30-66 (93:42). 

SJR2: SCHOOL TAX RATE: Provides that when 
a proposed increase in the tax rate of a school 
district fails, the tax rate shall remain the rate 
in force. 10% of voters of any district may peti- 
tion for a reduction In the tax rate. Y: Sen 
passed SCS 4-26-66 (21:9). Z: Hse passed HCS 

5- 3-66 (138:6). Bill died when Hse refused to 
grant conference to Sen to reconcile bills. 
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w E called it the Chevrolet garden 
because the first car ever planted 
there was a 1960 Impala that Uncle 
Riordan had had the wreck with. 
Then came Mrs. Sullivan's Packard 
coupe with the white sidewalls. The 
coupe was pastel blue and it looked 
quite pretty up against the red 
Chevrolet. 

Mama just had a coronary fit when 
someone — even without asking — 
planted a yellow MG right by the 
side of the Chevrolet — “We ain't 
running a dumpyard!” she cried — 
but I explained to her (quite in- 
geniously I thought) that it wasn't 
a dumpyard at all but a veritable 
garden; bright metal four-o-clocks 
flashing in the sunlight. She finally 
accepted that and we were in the 
dump business ever after, with Papa 
seeing to the dumping of all those 
wrecks clear up over the hillside, 
and Mama sitting on the backporch, 
peeling potatoes, singing in the sun- 
set, just like she was looking out on 
a congregation of marigolds and 
ro.ses. 

‘Next year," she’d say, “I do hope 
we can have more pinks on the south 
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end there. I think we're getting too 
many browns bunched up down in 
that part." ^ 

Papa became exceptionally clever 
at arranging the colors, mixing the 
colors in together so Mama would 
have an increasingly magnificent gar- 
den to look at. “You can dump that 
Plymouth down there to the left, 
boys. And take that DeSoto up be- 
yond the green Nash." 

The only trouble Papa ever had 
was if Mama called for just a dash 
of some unusual color at some parti- 
cular place — say lavender or silver 
or pure white. Then sometimes he'd 
fuss around for a number of weeks 
before he'd find the necessary wreck- 
age. When he did find some old 
fender of lime green or watermelon 
pink he'd bring it home, proud as a 
peacock, and plant it right where 
Mama would tell him to. 

Mama liked best of all the two- 
tone jobs. I remember one razzle- 
dazzle convertible in particular. 

No one ever really appreciated the 
fact that I'm the creative one in the 
family, and I'm the one who brought 
up the whole idea of the garden in 


the first place. Not that I'm jealous 
of the idea, of course. If I can think 
up something that'll make everybody 
happier, so much the better. Its 
because I had one year at Latoona 
Junior College, I think. My being 
creative I mean. My being capable of 
seeing the garden, of saying that it 
was all a garden. 

When I went off to Latoona I 
made the discovery that I am a clever 
young man. Everybody said so. “You 
have the eyes of a poet," Miss Eliza- 
beth Markham, my history teacher, 
said. “You can see more unusual 
things that aren't really there.’ 

Not that I want anyone to give 
me any special credit for the garden, 
and I certainly have never held it 
against any of them that I didn t 
get to go on to Latoona another 
year. I came home to help out the 
best I could. “So you re clever, 
Papa said, “You can be clever right 
here around the house." 

I'd sometimes sit on the back- 
porch helping Mama peel the pota- 
toes, and I'd just look out over the 
Chevrolet garden, thinking to my- 
self that if you don’t have the eyes 
of a poet you aren't going to ever 
see anything at all. There wouldnt 
be any garden there at all if I 
hadn't got it started, if I hadn t 
planted it, if I hadn't cultivated it 
for them. 

“Ain't it beautiful?" Mama will 
ask. 

What I want to say is; if it werent 
for me, I do declare you'd be living 
in a dump, the biggest damn dump 
you can imagine. 

Mrs. Sullivan's daughter Cora did 
say it was a dump. Not to Mama or 
Papa, of course. But to me. 

She came over one evening to take 
a little stroll with me, and I said we 
ought to perambulate among the 
daisies and the tulips. 

“Where they at?" she asked. 

“Why, haven't you seen our flower 
garden, Miss Cora?” 

“No, I ain't.” 

“Well," I said, “I certainly want to 
show it to you." I took her up on the 
hillside and said, “This is Chevrolet 
garden." 

“You're kidding,’' she said. 

“Can't you just see how beautiful 
it is with the moonlight on it?" 

She said a dump was a dump to 
her, no matter if you called it the 
Taj Mahal. But how she ever heard 
of the Taj Mahal I’ll never have a 
clue, since she never even had half 
a day at Latoona Junior College. 
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“Well, lets just sit down here in 
this razzle-dazzle convertible,” I said, 
“and ril try to explain things to you.” 

We sat there in the dark, with 
moonlight spilling through the cracked 
windowglass, seeing the world so 
strange and wonderful through the 
splintering ragged lines of an asterisk. 
It was like you were looking beyond 
and beyond, into the heart of a star. 

“We can go anywhere you want to 
go,” I said. “Where’ll it be?” 

“What you talking about?” 

I grabbed the steering wheel — 
zoom, zoom — and floorboarded the 
old razzle-dazzle hardtop Pontiac con- 
vertible. “How about Mobile,"* I said. 
“Or Tampa, Florida. You name it.” 

“You’re crazy,” Cora said. 

So I tried to explain to the sweet 
young thing my whole philosophy of 
life, the whole wonderful way I had 
of seeing things, the way I had dis- 
covered at Latoona before I had to 
stop and come home. And I was tell- 
ing Cora some very clever and per- 
ceptive things about how to use your 
God-given eyes, when all of a sudden 
we could hear Mama singing oflF in 
the darkness. 

“What in kingdom come s that? 
Cora asked. 

“That’s Mama singing,” I said. 

“What in kingdom come for?” Cora 
asked. 

“Because she’s happy, I loW her. 
“Mama sits on the backporcli even 
at night and looks out over the Chev- 
rolet garden and feels real good about 
everything.” 

“You’re all crazy,” Cora said. 
“You’re crazy. Your Mama s crazy. 
Your Papa’s crazy.” 

“We’re all poets,” I said. 

“A dump’s a dump,” Cora said. 
She got out of the car. And you 
ain’t going nowhere— to Baton Rouge 
or Biloxi or any damned place else. 

She’d have slammed the car dooi 
shut, but I’ll swear if it didn’t fall 
off right in her hands, clattering so 
loud that Mama stopped singing, 
abruptly, thinking she’d heard the 
petal of a flower thundering to the 
ground. 

When the authorities moved in and 
told us to get rid of our garden, I 
was just furious. I was furious I 
hadn’t learned more at Latoona about 
dealing with dictatorial, totalitarian, 
and reactionary governments. For one 
whole year we’d worked getting the 
hillside planted pretty and just right. 
And now they wanted us to bury it. 
Or haul it away they said. Clean up 
the hill they said. 
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Then one day they brought some 
papers and showed them to Papa and 
Mama and me. “But this ain’t no 
dump,” Mama cried. “It’s my flower 
garden.” 

“My son here’s been to school,” 
Papa said. “A very clever yoimg 
man—” 

I tried to stop Papa from bragging 
in the face of disaster, because if 
I’d learned anything from all the 
intelligent people over at Latoona it 
was that not everybody sees eveiy- 
thing the same. I learned that from 
Miss Cora Sullivan, too. Some people 
are blind as bats. Not a bit clever 
about looking at a twisted chassis. 

The man said he didn’t give a 
damn about anything except clearing 
out the dump because the new houses 
were going up right across the high- 
way and we couldn’t spoil everything 
for everybody else. 

When the man left I said, “Don’t 
you worry. I didn’t go to Latoona 
Junior College for nothing.” 

That afternoon I got Mama and 
Papa to pack a little lunch and I 
told them that we should take a stroll 
up through the Chevrolet garden, just 
take a leisurely stroll to see how things 
were doing, to start making our plans 
for next season, a kind of inspection 
tour of all the flowers. 

We went about three o’clock up 
through the blue Dodges and the 
green Hudsons and the red Mercurys, 
and we all remarked on what a beauti- 
ful day it was. What a beautiful gar- 
den it was. 

And when we came to the red 1960 
Impala Chevrolet that Uncle Riordan 
had first brought to the garden, I 
said why didn’t we just get in there 
and sit down for awhile. Then I said, 
“Mama, why don’t you sing us a 
song.” 

So she did. 

And I said, “Where do you want 
to go. Papa?” 

And he said, “I’ve never been no- 
where. I ain’t a clever man at all. 
I wouldn’t know where to go.” 

“Well,” I said, “you just look out 
the windshield and I’ll show you a 
thing or two. Don’t you see that 
wonderful city up there — just over 
the hill? That’s New Orleans. See the 
big buildings? See all the people?” 

Mama, singing away, clutched the 
lunch basket on her lap. Papa leaned 
forward to see out the window. Zoom, 
zoom. Shift gears. Zoom, zoom. And 
I’ll swear we roared away through 
the Chevrolet garden, through bril- 
liant flowers, through the mass of 


shining blossoms, up over the hill, 
scattering a rainbow of colors, a 
whirlwind of poetry, raising up a 
storm of lilacs and chrysanthemums 
and petunias and all things beautiful, 
and Papa cried, “You’re going too fast, 
son! You’re going too fast!” 

“The wind’s blowing my hair!” 
Mama cried, all of a sudden laugh- 
ing. 

“But we got to get there!” I cried 
back at them. “I promised I’d get you 
there!” 

And I always tried, of course, to 
keep my promises. To do my duty. 
To take care of Papa and Mama. And 
I never for a moment resented it. 
Or had a thought of turning back, 
down the hillside, into the blindness 
and the darkness. 


Winston Weathers is with the De- 
partment of English, The University 
of Tulsa. His stories have appeared in 
New Mexico Quarterly, North Ameri- 
can Review, and Today Magazine. 
Other writings have appeared in Com- 
monweal, Texas Quarterly, Colorado 
Quarterly, Minnesota Quarterly, and 
Furioso. 
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light Square. The fabulous Art Mu- 
seum, St. Louis Zoo, Planetarium 
. . . Cardinal baseball or football, 
Municipal Opera, Basketball (in 
season). 

. . . enjoy all this from either Park- 
way House . . . each unit an elegant 
suite with living room, bedroom, 
complete kitchen . . . You’ll enjoy 
fine dining, live entertainment, 
dancing . . . three big days, two 
glamorous nights. 

CHOOSE YOUR PLAN 


Plan 1 

check in Friday 
afternoon— stay thru 
Sunday afternoon. 
Plan 2 

check in Saturday 
afternoon— stay thru 
Monday morning. 
Plan 3 

offers, above, plus 
your choice of sea- 
sonal attractions 
(Cardinal Football, 
Baseball, Opera, etc.) 


Package Plan 
1 or 2 


per person 
(double occ.) 
(Single occ. 
$23.50) 

•S? jf 


per person 
(double occ.) 
(Single occ. 
$26.50) 


RENAISSANCE ROOM CORINTHIAN ROOM 



house: 


MIDTOWN: 

4545 Forest Park Bjvd. 
Call (314) FO 7-5080 



AIRPORT: 


3570 Lmdberg Road 
Call (314) HA 6-2600 



Political Intelligence 



M issouRis governor has his dif- 
ficulties. It is not that he ever had 
easy sailing, but as time goes by his 
political ship is encountering rougher 
waters. 

The disenchantment between the 
leaders of Steamfitter Local 562 (St. 
Louis) and Missouri Governor War- 
ren E. Heanies has turned into out- 
right hostility. The politically power- 
ful Local will oppose any candidate 
endorsed by the Governor if at all 
jDossible. The labor group s leverage 
comes from its substantial financial 
support. In tenus of votes the threat 
means little. 

For example, the Democratic 
nominee for the 26th Senatorial Dis- 
trict, William Corrigan, was one of 
six candidates in the primary. When 
the Governor tacitly supported him, 
the Steamfitters chose to oppose him. 

Although Local 562 contributed 
heavily to the Governors uphill elec- 
tion campaign, it is common knowl- 
edge that he was later forced to re- 
fuse some of their many demands 
for patronage jobs. As the Governor is 
supposed to have said, ‘'they want 
everything.” 

Governor Warren E. Hearnes’ en- 
dorsement of William S. Morris, the 
only Jackson County official to win 
without the endorsement of the re- 


lormist “Committee for County Pro- 
gress,” has solidified the Governors 
strength, but hasn’t necessarily en- 
deared him to Kansas City politicos. 

Hearnes also has the St. Louis 
blues. In return for past favors, 
he had to endorse Rep. Harry C. 
Raiffie in preference to several e.x- 
cellent Negro candidates. Raiffie, who 
is white, has a nearly all-Negro con- 
stituency. One of the defeated candi- 
dates, dynamic Ruth C. Porter, e.xecu- 
tive director of the St. Louis Freedom 
of Residence group, came close to 
winning the primary and has now 
filed as an independent for the gen- 
eral election, which she will most 
likely win. 

It appears that Hearnes’ Truman- 
like loyalty to those who helped him 
in the past will cause him increasing 
trouble. 
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for weddings i 

luncheons & parties 



in Chicago 


luncheon, 11 to 4 p.m. 
dinner, 4 to 10 p.m. 
late snacks 10 p.m^ 

to 2 a.m. ^ r r . o 1 . I 

finest of food & drink 

in “Turn of the Century“ atmosphere 


across from the 
Michael Todd Theatre 


reservations 
STate 2-4563 
163 N. Dearborn 


pjriivitlsi 

RESTAURANT 


piano bar 
parking next 
door at Tremont’s 
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